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forms of being are regarded merely as modes of a single Reality. It 
is quite true that man has no existence out of relation to the whole, 
but his relation to the whole does not annihilate his free activity, 
but implies it. He cannot be conscious of his own nature apart from 
his consciousness of the whole, but neither can he be conscious of 
the whole apart from his consciousness of himself. (4) The ultimate 
Unity to which all existence is reduced is admittedly "without 
content " for us. This abstraction of I-know-not-what may as well 
be called Devil as God. If we know nothing of it, how do we know 
that its true nature is manifested in what seems to us the end of ex- 
istence ? To speak of personality, thought, will, as " symbols " of 
the unknowable nature of this " X-to-the-n th -power " is mere assump- 
tion ; for a symbol which for us is symbolical of nothing, may be 
symbolical of anything. With the author's desire to affirm at once the 
immanence and the transcendence of God I thoroughly sympathize, 
but I am certain that the solution is not to be found in a dead and 

meaningless abstraction. 

John Watson. 

Les Principes de la Nature, seconde edition, corrigee et aug- 
mented des Essais de Critique Generale (troisieme Essai). Par 
Charles Renouvier. Paris, Alcan, 1892. — Two vols. i2mo., 
pp. xcviii, 302, 407. 

Perhaps no first-rate philosophic writer, with a strongly articulated 
system of doctrine, has ever taken as much pains as M. Renouvier 
to explain it to his generation by turning over and applying all its 
aspects in a would-be popular way. I say " would-be " popular, for 
it is to be feared that the strenuous abstractness of Renouvier's 
terms and the length and complexity of his sentences have kept him 
from ever becoming a writer easily read. He has, however, accom- 
plished his main purpose ; and over the younger generation of uni- 
versity men in France no one can be named who has his influence, 
or who is habitually spoken of with such respect. Nevertheless, in 
foreign countries, in our own for instance, much to the disadvantage 
of our philosophic culture, he seems almost unknown. The present 
work is not the best one by which to make acquaintance with his 
quality. Far better would it be to take that wonderful and masterly 
book called Esquisse d'une Classification Systematique des Doctrines 
Philosophiques (M. Renouvier is seldom happy with his titles), which 
ought long since to have been translated into English, or simply to 
turn over the leaves of the periodical Critique Philosophique, and to 
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read any article signed by him of which the heading wore a tempt- 
ing sound. Once caught in the firm-knit texture of his philosophic 
web, as these writings display it, it would be strange if any one with 
capacity to enjoy strong thinking could help going on to master the 
Essais de Critique Ge'ne'rale. 

As Bonaparte said that the Europe of the future would have to be 
either Republican or Cossack, so, to put the matter ultra-simply, 
the present reviewer feels like saying that the philosophy of the 
future will have to be that either of Renouvier or of Hegel. They 
represent the radical extremes, and what lies between need hardly 
count. Either hold fast, with Renouvier, to the principles of identity, 
contradiction, and excluded middle absolutely, and then regard the 
world as a bundle, an irreducible pluralism of data related by definite 
laws, or insist with Hegel that a more inward unity than that of 
mere 'law' weaves all this manifold together, throw over the 
logical principles aforesaid, frankly grant the world to be a mys- 
tery, and deny of every datum that it is in truth the individual 
existent which it seems. Clearness and consistency, with irremedi- 
able discontinuity and pluralism, or, on the other hand, unity with- 
out clearness or ' consistency,' and with the need of some more 
living sort of insight than that furnished by the logical understanding 
— such is the dilemma which it is Renouvier's great merit to have 
made sharper and more explicit than it ever was made before. He 
sides with the understanding so uncompromisingly that all monists 
should regard his system as the most precious possible object against 
which to develop their reaction. 

Renouvier's great principle is, that amongst the difficulties which 
philosophy presents, a datum or principle which is merely inex- 
plicable must always be preferred to one which is inwardly self- 
contradictory. The worst examples of self-contradiction which phi- 
losophy offers are those things infinite in nature, which yet are 
supposed to be completely given. Such are an infinite past time, an 
infinitely extended or a finitely extended but continuous matter, an 
infinite causal regress, or an infinitely omniscient God. Instead of 
such actualized infinites, Renouvier postulates blank, unexplained 
beginnings or endings as lesser stumbling blocks, and supposes thus 
a Universe finite in extension, division and history, and cared for by 
a finite personal God. He accepts the Humian criticisms ; moreover, 
he regards the minimum of verifiable being as the phenomenon with its 
double subject-object quality, and denies both material and spiritual 
substances and transitive force or cause. Yet with all this Roman 
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austerity, and mathematical economy in the way of beliefs, no 
one can call Renouvier dry. Sentimental he certainly is not, but 
few writers show a wider sympathy with mankind's graver needs. 
Thus the relations of better and worse are amongst those which, 
finding them between phenomena, he keeps. This, he says, is a 
really moral world, and a world in which, as it offers itself, some- 
thing is really wrong. Following then Kant's postulate that what 
ought not to be need not have been, he denies universal determi- 
nation, and amongst the various unexplained beginnings, which as 
ultimate categories have at any rate to be admitted amongst the 
data of philosophy, he finds a place for the predestinate acts of in- 
dividual beings. Free-will, so called, thus takes its place within the 
system ; and nothing can be finer than the manner in which Renou- 
vier thereupon shows, in an admirably true account of the natural 
history of belief, that, if free-will be admitted at all into the Universe, 
it must be left as a legitimate ' methodological ' factor in the con- 
struction of philosophy. For philosophies are acts. Whether men 
admit or deny the fact, passion always plays some part in making 
them reject or hold to systems, and volition, whether predestinate or 
unpredestinate, always will play a part in deciding when to en- 
courage and when to suppress one's doubts. Renouvier's refusal to 
blind himself in this matter is a refreshing breath of manliness in 
the midst of the self-deception and pretence so usual amongst philo- 
sophers. Instead, however, of simply deploring this inevitable com- 
plicity of our active nature in our theoretic life, he discusses soberly 
its bearings, and shows that in dealing with a certain class of doubts, 
insoluble by pure theory, there is inward propriety in letting volition 
have its say. The question of universal predestination, for example, 
is theoretically insoluble. But if our wills be ever free from ante- 
cedent determination, what is more fit than that they should have a 
voice in acknowledging that truth, which by acting they create ? 
We may, then, without shame freely postulate our freedom, and we 
may freely postulate many other things that go with it in harmonious 
connexion. Renouvier thus decides for the existence of beings out- 
side of the individual thinker, and for moral relations with them, 
and postulates immortality and a moral providence or God. In 
much of this he of course but follows Kant's footsteps. It must 
be said that the tone of his theism is more ratiocinative than 
devout, and that much of his impressiveness, when he defends ob- 
jects of traditional veneration, comes from the fact that his personal 
affections seems so little engaged. 
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Such is an extremely brief definition of M. Renouvier's place 
amongst philosophers. In the volumes before us he applies the 
general principles of his system to the Natural Sciences, so as to 
trace the main lines which their speculations will have to observe. 
His conception of the world is a sort of monadism very much like 
Leibniz's, except that Leibniz's infinitism is removed, and the 
monads are not permanent substances but trains of representation. 
Real existents, in short, are psychic in nature and of various grades, 
and their 'intercommunication' is but our name for the fact that 
they form a concerted harmony, such that, when the inner states of 
one are modified, the inner states of others follow suit, the forms of 
the harmony being what we call the laws of nature. Leibniz was 
wrong only in speaking of the harmony as pre-established, for this 
word, while seeming to give a solution, really but throws the problem 
back, and behind the fact of the harmony we should not seek to go. 
The monads agree in responding to each other's changes under the 
forms of space and time perceptions so that the world-order appears 
subject to mathematical laws. Were the monads themselves only 
objects of outer representation like the time and space which they 
appear to each other to inhabit, they might be treated as indefinite 
in number, extent, and subdivision, for we can always go on to add 
to, or to divide, our own ideal objects. The moment, however, that 
these objects also exist as subjects, or in and for themselves, they 
cannot be indefinite but must be actual and numbered. If numbered, 
they are finite, so that all existence is discrete, and the old physical 
dispute between the plenum and atoms in vacua is decided cate- 
gorically in favor of the latter view. Change, too, is discrete ; and 
the world, so far as real, is like an immense pulsation composed of 
a number (unassignable though at all times determinate) of concerted 
elementary pulsations of different grades. Since the inner life of 
the realities is psychical, the outer view of them as atoms can only 
be symbolic. The atom is, in short, but our name for a point of space 
so far as influence appears to emanate therefrom. The 'subject' 
that exerts the influence need not be known to physics, so long as 
the definite mechanical laws of the influence can be ascertained. 
It is interesting to note in passing how completely the popular fancy 
of the atom as a hard little suprasensible body has vanished from 
higher physical thought. Lasswitz and Wundt, for example, use 
almost identical words with Renouvier in declaring the conception 
'atom' to be a mere economic device like 'co-ordinate' for com- 
pendiously expressing the variations of a lot of phenomena in 
reference to a portion of space. 
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Our author then treats successively of various physical, chemical, 
and biological conceptions of a general sort. It is obvious that not 
much can be done here from the a priori point of view, and that his 
opinions can be but tentative and suggestive. This is one reason 
why I called the present work a poor one with which to begin the 
study of its author. He believes in kinetic theories, and in general 
in the tendency to convert physics into mechanics. All the orders 
of ' force ' he would reduce to accelerations varying with distance, 
and would prefer to see common matter rather than ether treated as 
the vehicle of radiant energy, if a theory could be defined. In 
biology he insists that, since in the formation of living things the 
physical and chemical laws seem to work as if under plastic guidance, 
we ought frankly to admit the fact. This seems to imply that when 
' monads ' of a superior order appear, the phenomena which ensue 
need new 'laws' to express them. Living matter, as we call it, 
must be the space-correlative of a form of psychic existence superior 
to that of which dead matter is the sensible cloak. The connexion 
of our own ' soul ' with the body, in the synthesis known as a 
'person,' involves new modes of conduct in the bodily materials 
themselves, which, out of that connexion, would not be found moving 
as they now do in the service of our mentally determined ends. 
" Our imaginations, our passions never occur without all our acts, 
from degree to degree, from the highest organs to the lowest atoms, 
being modified according to law. Each of these acts, while existing 
inwardly for itself, is a force in relation to the other correlative 
acts. . . . The effect of these forces is a phenomenon of harmony, 
beyond which we cannot penetrate and which is one with existence 
itself, for there is no existence but by relations and communica- 
tions." The details M. Renouvier leaves perforce indeterminate ; 
and because they express no very trenchant doctrine, I say little of 
the pages in which he treats both of planetary and of organic evolu- 
tion. They were written twenty-five years ago, and are now brought 
down to date by critical additions, a form which is always disadvan- 
tageous, and especially so when the subject has made such an 
extraordinary progress between the two dates. It should be said, 
however, that Renouvier, even twenty-five years ago, was far more 
hospitable to ' Darwinism ' than most Frenchmen. His only reserves 
bore on the attempts to treat evolution as a monistic philosophy of 
nature through the conception of continuity of change, which of 
course he rejects. The higher qualities of being, when they come, 
simply come; the inferior can in no intelligible sense produce the 
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superior, although the superior may supervene only when certain 
conditions of the inferior are fulfilled. Thus human germs may in 
the fulness of time have developed in anthropoid wombs. Renouvier 
talks much in these chapters of the pre-existence of material germs 
of the higher forms awaiting the proper conditions to unfold ; but 
one does not well see why, on his non-substantialist principles, he 
should need pre-existent germs at all. The word germ in his pages 
does but give a body the potentiality of a being of specific nature, 
and potentiality is always expressible, as Renouvier himself so often 
insists, in terms of ' law.' Mechanical laws of gradual modification 
of a continually reproduced germinal matter are imaginable ; and 
other ' laws ' of correlation with the various grades of this matter of 
the specific inner natures of the creatures which successively appear, 
can be conceived. 

The pre-existence and permanence of material germs also plays a 
great part in a bold and interesting speculation which closes the 
book. M. Renouvier, comparing the cosmical speculations of our 
generation with our rational demands on the Universe, naturally finds 
them unsatisfying. The materialistic ones (of cyclical periods of 
formation and destruction of worlds) are inhuman ; and the teleolog- 
ical ones (of optimistic progress) are inane. In casting about for 
something better, he comes upon the notion of an originally entirely 
animated world, from which this partly dead one is a fall, and the 
return to which will be redemption. In an appendix to the book he 
prints an essay on the same subject by an anonymous friend, which 
is an elaborate, ingenious, and extremely striking piece of work. It 
would be unjust to these speculations to abridge them. They are so 
out of the line of thought to which we are accustomed that a brief 
statement might make readers smile who yet, on reading the origi- 
nals, would probably agree with the present critic, that if we are to 
have cosmogonies at all, (and with Spencer, Haeckel, & Co., we are well 
in for it) we had better take a wide view of all their possible variety, 
and that these writers really do gather together in their speculation 
many elements commonly kept apart. Moral teleology, material 
evolution, and religious tradition, all are cared for on their theory. 
It is congruent, moreover, with a biological hypothesis of which we 
seem likely to hear more : I mean the notion that dead matter has 
evolved from living rather than living matter from dead. Finally, it 
is in its way a genuine theodicy, and proceeds on the assumption 
that in this universe something is really wrong. It is a little odd, 
just at the time when Oriental cosmogonies and doctrines of rein- 
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carnation are in many quarters replacing Christianity in our English- 
speaking world, that these Frenchmen, with intellectual motives and 
a mental temper so entirely dissimilar to those of our theosophists, 
should urge such kindred doctrines upon our consideration. 

William James. 

Beitrage zur Experi-mentellen Psychologie, von Hugo Munster- 
berg. Freiburg i. B., 1892. — J. C. B. Mohp — Heft 4, pp. 228. 

Vergleichung von Ton-Distanzen. — pp. 147—177. 

Of the ten studies which make up this fourth volume of Dr. 
Miinsterberg's "Beitrage," the study on the comparison of tone- 
distances has been chosen for consideration, not because it is 
especially meritorious beyond the rest, but because it takes for 
granted certain matters of methodological interest which, it seems 
to me, are still open to discussion. The author first draws the 
question of the estimation of tone-distances out of the cloud of 
controversy in which Stumpf and Wundt had left it, finds Stumpf 
right in ascribing the ' middle judgments ' of Lorenz's 1 experiments 
to the interfering play of the consciousness of musical intervals, but 
nevertheless regards the experiments themselves as valuable in 
showing that, whatever the determining influences, unlike musical 
intervals may appear like when compared as distances. The object 
of the present 'Beitrag' is, in great measure, to test Stumpf's 
opinions by taking such intervals between tones, that the tone 
arising from a rate of vibration forming the arithmetical mean of the 
rates of the extreme tones would be so far removed from making 
musical intervals with the extremes as to exclude the hypothesis of 
the inductive action of musical intervals. In part, three tones were 
used as in Lorenz's experiments, and in part two pairs of tones, the 
first tone of the second pair being variable, but in each case the 
interval was changed by successive steps till the distances seemed like. 
It is somewhat remarkable that Dr. Munsterberg should have found 
this method of gradations trustworthy when Lorenz found it value- 
less : " Not merely one tone was felt as the middle between the 
terminal tones," says Lorenz, "but often an entire series." 2 Ac- 
cordingly he varied the middle tone irregularly, now high, now low, 
now in the middle, but always so that no judgment could give the 
observers clue as to the nature of the succeeding judgment. Dr. 

1 Ph. St. VI. pp. 26-103. 2 ph - St - VL P- 44- 



